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ABSTRACT 



For Black History Month (February 2000), three U.S. Postal 
Service lessons help students explore the nation's differences and 
similarities. Students are encouraged to think about the lessons of the past 
and to form solutions for the future. Lesson 1, "American Diversity," looks 
at the overall meaning of diversity, examines ways to stop prejudice in 
school, and teaches tolerance and listening skills through teamwork. Lesson 
2, "Messages of Freedom," explores African American history by introducing 
students to a diverse group of accomplished individuals who have been 
commemorated by the United States Postal Service on stamps. Lesson 3, "Cover 
Stories, " highlights the Patricia Roberts Harris stamp, the most recent 
addition to the United States Postal Service's Black Heritage series, and 
teaches students a great way to collect commemorative stamps. (LB) 




Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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As students learn to work cooperatively in teams, they think and write about ways in which children can accept diversity and prevent prejudice. 
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Tell your students that you are going to do some activi- 
ties to celebrate Black History Month. Ask them to 
begin by defining diversity. 



f. A$k • In what ways are we 'diverse' or "different" as 
people? Your students. might explore differences in 
gender, race,, family's country of origin, likes and dis- 
likes, clothes, foods they eat, hairstyles, 
talents, interests, and so on. 




I A$k: In what ways are the 
members of our classroom the 
same? Your students might 
explore the facts that they are 
all students, they all live in the 
same area, they are of similar 
ages, and so on. 



J. Aik: In a group of chil- 
dren, who is more likely to get 
picked on, excluded, or made 
fun of: someone who is the same 
or someone who is different? 
Discuss some differences that might 
result in someone's getting teased or 
excluded. These might be size, way of talk- 
ing, what they wear, ability in sports or school, being 
new in town, and so on. 



4. Aik • Why do kids who are different get picked 
on? Are they in the "minority”? How do the people 
who do the teasing feel? What do they get out of teas- 
ing? Why do they do it? Is peer pressure ever 
involved? How does the person who gets made fun of 
feel? 



f • A(Et! What happens when adults who are similar 
get together and exclude or pick on other adults who 
are different? Many groups in America, such as 
African Americans, Native Americans, and Jewish 



ACTMTy 



Divide your class into small groups of 
three or five students. Try to separate 
friends. Instruct your students that 
working together is one way to learn to 
find similarities and to learn from differ- 



ences. Distribute the “William Gets 



Bullied” worksheet to all students, and 
assign each group the following activity: 



Read the imaginary story about 



William. Then, as a team, find your 
own solutions to the problem. 
Working well as a team is as impor- 
tant as finding the best solutions to 
the questions! 



Before your students get started, make 
sure they understand how to brain- 
storm. “Brainstorming” means giving 
solutions to a problem as they come to 
mind with no internal censorship. 

When they are finished, ask teams to 
present their work to the class. To con- 
clude, discuss the process of working as 
a team. Was it easy or hard? Did one 
person take over? Did everyone con- 
tribute? Ask each student to write his 
or her team’s solution to question #3 in 
the form of a letter to your school’s 
principal. 



Americans, have often been treated this way. What is 
the result of such prejudice? (You might discuss some 
of the difficulties African Americans have encoun- 
tered.) Why does prejudice harm everyone? How can 
treating everyone with equal respect change a school 
(or a country) for the better? 



The Celebrate Diversity program fulfills the following National Education Standards ( http://www.rncrcl.orf /standards-benchmarks ): U.S. History: 5, 29, 31 (Slavery, civil liber- 
ties, ontemporary U.S.) Language Arts; 1. 4, 7. 8 (Writing, research, reading, speaking, listening,) Civics : 11 (Diversity.) Life Skills; L 2, 3. 5: (Group work, conflict resolution, 
interpersonal communication, leadership.) 
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William Cctt Bullied 



One day in October, a new kid shows up in your class- 
room. William is a smart boy, a loyal friend, generous, 
a great baseball player, and a lot of fim. But when he 
arrives at school, nobody knows that. What everybody 
notices is that William speaks English with a heavy 
accent. Sometimes it is difficult to understand him. 
After a morning of classes, William goes to the cafete- 
ria for lunch. There, two boys who were laughing at 
Williams accent in class get behind him and start call- 
ing him names. William is really embarrassed and 
looks angry. He ignores the boys and takes his tray to 
a table. You and your team watch as the two bullies 
follow William to his table, ready to give him more 
trouble. You and your team decide to do something 
about this situation. 

Alignment: 

With your team, figure out the following: 

f • How should you stop the two boys from bother- 
ing William? 

!• What should you do to make William feel better? 



Teamvjovk 

0 Respect each team memb 
0 Take tarns speaking. Don t 

interrupt. 

0 Everyone must participate. Don't 

let one person takeover. 

/> cu a re your interests with the 

ing to each team member 
strengths and interests. 

0 Every idea is valuable. No idea is 
ever stupid. 



0 Try to agree on 

can’t agree, vote 



on things, but if you 



!• How might you change your school to help new 
kids? 

Follow thole itepi: 

L One team member should volunteer to take notes. 
A good note-taker must pay attention and write 
down key words quickly but neatly. Another (dif- 
ferent) team member must volunteer to be your 
teams spokesperson. A good spokesperson should 
speak loudly and clearly. To choose, rely on your 
team members' strengths. Who likes to write? 
Who likes to speak in front of others? If more 
than two people want these jobs, then divide the 
work in a reasonable way. If no one wants the jobs, 
the team must assign the jobs by voting. Vote for 
the person you believe will do the best work. 

!• Read the assignment over to yourself. 

!• Together, brainstorm possible solutions to ques- 
tion #1 and #2 (but not #3). Make sure that your 
note-taker writes down all of your ideas. 

4 » Once you have several ideas for #1 and #2, stop 
brainstorming. Review your ideas. Which are the 
best? 

5# Once your team agrees on the best ideas, your 
spokesperson should take notes on your team's 
solutions to #1 and #2. The spokesperson will use 
her or his notes to tell the class about the team's 
ideas. 

Now brainstorm again on question #3. 

Review your ideas and choose the best. 

The spokesperson should take notes as your team 
reviews its ideas so he or she can present them 
clearly to the class. 
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Once you are finished, all teams will come back 
together and present their ideas to the class. After the 
speaker is finished speaking, the speaker should invite 
his or her teammates to add to the presentation, if 
they wish. 
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African-American history is not 
merely the history of slavery, 
emancipation, and the fight for 
equal rights. African 
Americans have been entre- 
preneurs, cowboys, soldiers, 
poets, musicians, educators, 
pioneers, and scientists as 
well as civil rights leaders. 
The United States Postal 
Service's Celebrate Diversity 
poster shows just a few of 
these remarkable Americans. 

In your study of African- 
American history, you may want to 
include some other important figures 
who are not mentioned here. 

To begin, ask your students to read and review the 
Celebrate Diversity poster. You might discuss the art- 
work featured on the front of the poster as well as the 
commemorative stamp images. 

Step One: (hoo$c (one dais period) 

| ( Review each portrait on the poster; each is a com- 
memorative stamp image. 

Have students divide up into the same teams they 
worked in for Lesson One. 

)• Tell your students that they are going to research 
one of the people shown on the poster, the time 
period that person lived in, and the area of his or 
her work. Then they will give two- to five-minute 
presentations to the class. 

4 * Distribute worksheets to teams. Ask each team to 
choose one historical figure shown on the poster. 
Each team must choose a different person. 

Step Two: Retmch and Write 

(Two class periods) Give your students class time 
and home time to research and write about their 
chosen historical figure. If a team can find little 



information about their historical figure, instruct 
them to research the time period in which that 
person lived. What was life like in that time and 
place? What opportunities and obstacles existed 
for African Americans? 

6 « (One class period) While teams work on their 
presentations, review each team's research results 
and presentation ideas. Encourage your students 
to be creative with their presentations. (See stu- 
dent worksheet.) 

7 * (One class period) Give teams a class period in 
which to “polish" their presentations. 

8 . (One class period) Give teams an opportunity to 
practice their presentations. Teams may practice 
simultaneously. 

Step Three: Pretent («« clan period) 

9 * Have each team give its presentation to the class. 
Parents or other students might be invited as well. 

To conclude, students should send a letter to a friend 
or a relative about the African-American history they 
have learned. Students might ask for a letter back. 
Then have your students bring in the stamps from the 
letters they receive to share with the class. To extend 
the lesson, ask your students: Who should be the next 
African American honored in the Black Heritage 
series? Have them research people, design stamps, vote 
for their favorites. Then send the top three names and 
accompanying artwork with a cover letter to: 

Citizens' Stamp Advisory Committee 
United States Postal Service 
475 L'Enfant Plaza, SW, Room 4474E 
Washington, DC 20260-2437 

(Please note that any original artwork will not be used 
and cannot be returned.) All letters will be read, and 
your students' stamp subjects will be considered. 
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Ideas for Four Presentation 



Your presentation should answer the following 
questions: 

a) Who was your historical figure? 

b) What did your historical figure do? 

c) What obstacles did your historical figure 
overcome? 

d) What was life like for African Americans 
where your historical figure lived? 

A presentation can be more than standing up and 
speaking to the class. A presentation can also 
include visual aids. These might be a presentation 
that you create on the computer. Or they might 
be actual objects that you show as you speak. 

A presentation can include recordings, live music, 
singing, charts and diagrams, photographs, a dance 
performance, a painting or mural, or even costumes. 

A team presentation can combine one or two nar- 
rators who read while others perform. 

Your entire presentation might be a play that your 
team writes and performs. 



Whatever kind of presentation you cre- 
ate, be sure that 



Respect each team- 

0 Resp . Don’t interrupt- 

0 Take turn * spe»' t,n 6‘ 

0 ^oee-*^- 

0 Share » our 'l“ to eerf- «*•*■* 

*ork according 
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0 Every klea«’" lu * 



your team teaches your class about your historical 
figure, the time period in which he or she lived, 
and African-American history. 



Idcat for Research 



Divide up your research as much as possible. Each 
team member should try to find information from 
a different source. 



Search the library's catalog under the name of your 
historical figure. 

Search the library's catalog for books under the 
subject of "Black History” or "African-American 
History.' Look for your historical figure in each 
book's index. 



Search the library's catalog for more information 
about your historical figure's time period. For 
example, Bessie Coleman lived and worked in the 
early 1900s. What was America like at that time? 

Search the library for information about your histor- 
ical figure's work or adventures. For example, Jean 
Baptiste Pointe Du Sable was a fur trapper in the 
late 1700s. How did the fur- trapping trade work? 

Search any print or electronic encyclopedias for 
any of the information above. 

Search the Internet for any of the information above. 



* If your historical figure was a musician, writer, or 
artist, try to find some of his or her work in books 
or recordings. 

^ Don't forget to use your librarian, your friends, 
and your relatives as resources. Ask them where 
you might find more information on your subject. 

After hearing all of the presentations, write a letter to a 
relative or friend about what you have learned about 
African-American history. Ask to get a letter back, 
stamped with a commemorative stamp! Then bring 
your stamp to school to show the class. 
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Lesson Three 




U sing a First Day Cover and creative 
writing, this lesson helps students 
broaden the notion of diversity and 
helps them discover new ways to 
fight prejudice. 



To Bc$in: 

The Patricia Roberts Harris 
stamp is the latest addition to the 
USPS Black Heritage series. 
Check online at 
< http:/ / stampsonline.com > or 
with your local Postmaster for its 
date of issue. Every commemora- 
tive stamp is issued in one special 
city (city of issue) on one special day 
(date of issue). A special First Day of 
Issue cancellation is available only from 
the city of issue for up to 30 days after the 
stamp is issued. You can buy the stamp at 

your own local Post Office or online. 

^ Distribute the Lesson Three worksheet and review 
A Cool Collection with your students. 

* Show your students the Patricia Roberts Harris 
stamp and discuss Harris with them. 

* Your students are going to put a special letter 
inside their First Day Cover. (To create a crisp 
cancellation impression, student letters should be 
on the same kind of paper and folded identically.) 

Ask students to read The School Without Prejudice 
on Worksheet Three. 

* Brainstorm with your students. What could they 
write for The School Without Prejudice assign men t? 
When their ideas start percolating, ask them to 
write. 

Ask your students to share their writing with the 
class before they put their letters into their 
envelopes. 

* T° prepare their First Day Covers, students may 

decorate their envelopes or leave them plain. They 
may address the envelope to themselves or write 
their names in pencil under the flaps. 




\m 1 



Have them affix the Patricia Roberts Harris 
stamps to their envelopes. They should neatly fold 
their letters in an identical manner, place them in 
the envelopes, and tuck in the flaps. 

Collect all of the envelopes and put them in one 
larger envelope. You must also include another 
large stamped envelope addressed to yourself. 

Your students' First Day Covers will be mailed 
back to you in the second large envelope. Mail 
your envelope to: Patricia Roberts Harris First 
Day of Issue, Postmaster, [City of Issue], [State] 
[ZIP Code]. Remember: You MUST include a 
large, self-addressed, stamped envelope. Students 
may also send for their First Day Covers individu- 
ally. Please see the instructions for “A Cool 
Collection in the Lesson Three worksheet. 

To conclude, discuss with your class everything 
you have learned this month about diversity. 
Encourage them to keep writing letters to them- 
selves and expanding their First Day Cover 
collections. 
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Lesson Three 
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fou can create a whole stamp collection of First Day 
Covers. Inside each First Day Cover include a special 
letter to yourself. Write yourself a letter, poem, or 
story about the new stamp's topic. Then, not only will 
you have a great stamp collection, but you will also 
have a collection of your own thinking and writing. 

You can send away for a First Day Cover up to 30 days 
after the stamps date of issue. Collectors can order up 
to 50 First Day Covers at a time. Find new stamps 
online at < http://www.stampsonline.com >. Click 
“Collector's Corner" and then click "Schedule of 
Events." (Or you can ask at your local Post Office.) 
Here's how to get your own First Day Cover: 



How to create your own JFtrsf Day Cover stamp collection at home. 

[City of Issue], [State] [ZIP Code]. You can 
get this information from your local Postmaster 
or on the USPS website at 
< http://www.stampsonline.c6m >. 



Be sure to mail your envelope to the city of issue 
within 30 days of the stamp's First Day of Issue. 
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After the First Day of Issue, buy the stamp from 
your local Post Office. 

Affix the stamp to an envelope. This will become 
your First Day Cover. You can decorate your First 
Day Cover or leave it plain. 

Put your letter to yourself inside the First Day 
Cover. Don't seal it — tuck the flap inside. 



Write yourself a letter in which you tell a story about a 
school full of students and teachers who have no preju- 
dice. In this school, there would be no name-calling, 
teasing, or excluding someone who is different. 

Instead, there would be respect for each individual. 
Kids would be open to making new friends. No one 
would be alone because he or she was bad at sports, 
was new to the school, wore the wrong clothes, was too 
small or too big, or was of a different race or religion. 

Here's how to write your letter to yourself: 



i 



There are two ways to get your First Day of 
Issue cancel: 






* Option #1: Address your First Day Cover to 
yourself, so it will be delivered back to you by 
your letter carrier, (If you choose this option 
and the value of your stamp is less than cur- 
rent first-class postage, you may have to add 
some extra stamps.) Your First Day Cover will 
be protected in a clear plastic wrapper when it 
is delivered to you, 

^ Option #2: Leave your First Day Cover unad- 
dressed, Place it in a second stamped envelope 
you have addressed to yourself. The second 
envelope must be big enough to hold your 
First Day Cover without folding. 

Mail your First Day Cover (or your self-addressed 

stamped envelope if you chose Option #2) in a 
^larger stamped envelope addressed to: [Stamp. 

Name] First Day of Issue, Postmaster, 



IMAGINE: It is your first day at a new school. 

You have just moved to town and you have no 
friends. You get out of your parent's old, rusty car 
in front of school. A crowd of kids is waiting to go 
in. Many of them are wearing expensive sneakers. ' 
You are wearing very uncool sandals with socks. 
Most of the kids are the same race, which is differ- 
ent from yours. You are scared! Luckily for you, 
you are about to experience The School Without 
Prejudice . 



V 



Write a non- rhyming poem, story, or a 
letter to yourself about your first day at The School 
Without Prejudice. What do the other kids look like 
and wear? What are you thinking and feeling? 
How do kids without prejudice treat you? What's 
your first class like? How does the teacher with- 
out prejudice help you learn what is difficult for 



you? What is it like when you enter the strange 



h 



new cafeteria for lunch? 

CONCLUDE; Write about diversity, prejudice, 

and acceptance. How should people eliminate 
prejudice at their schools? 
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